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came unity of religion and, at the same time, unity of ecclesiastical
organisation.

The Catholic conception, which of course was current in the northern
countries as well as elsewhere in Europe, was not that of a national Church
but of a world-Church. But, as a matter of fact, the Church powerfully
helped to organise the peoples as nations. The first laws that were really
national laws were those regulating Christianity and the duties of the
people in respect to the clergy and churches; and, from the first, the Church
of each country was administered by bishops who were in the direct service
of the king. By papal bulls of the tenth century, the German Arch-
bishop of Hamburg, residing at Bremen, was installed as the ecclesiastical
ruler of the whole Scandinavian North; but he met with great difficulties
in trying to establish his power in this part of his province, and never
succeeded in making it a solid fact. The political dissensions of the three
kingdoms seriously affected their ecclesiastical relations; when one king-
dom adhered to the Hamburg metropolitan, at least one other was
almost certain to hold aloof and to look to England for its ecclesiastical
relations.

The ambitious Archbishop Adalbert (1043-107&) made great exertions
to obtain an effective acknowledgment from all the northern countries
and, indeed, went far toward his goal; but when his emissaries came to
the Norwegian king Harold Hardradi (the Hardruler, 1047-1066), who
had formerly been in the service of the Byzantine Emperors and was
dominated by autocratic ideas, the king wrathfully turned the men away
from his presence, crying that he knew of no other archbishop or lord
in Norway except Harold alone. In this outburst we see the primitive
expression of national self-assertion even in ecclesiastical matters, just
as the court poets of King Harold were eager to celebrate Norwegian
bravery as contrasted with the cowardice of the neighbour nations. Thus
in each country the Church was felt to be a national institution, and
this feeling was strengthened by the canonisation of national saints, who
gathered around them the faith and the veneration of the people; they
were elevated into symbols of national organisation, both political and
ecclesiastical, and they could be used in this way because they were taken
from amongst the kings of the country.

The national character of this saint-making clearly appears in the
history of the first and most important of them. King Olaf of Norway.
At the moment when England was in revolt against her Danish con-
querors, he succeeded in liberating his country from Danish dominion
(1016) and made himself king of the whole country as well as of the
western islands; and he became the real organiser of the kingdom and
the Church of Norway. But after twelve years of hard fighting he had to
flee before the overwhelming power of King Canute (Knut) the Great,
who had won over the chiefs of the country by golden promises, and,
when Olaf came to reconquer his kingdom with Swedish assistance, he
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